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DEDICATION 


To the Immaculate Heart of Our Blessed Mother, 
Queen of Heaven and Earth, to St. Joseph, Head of 
the Holy Family, and to St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, 
this little work is humbly and lovingly dedicated. 


“So long as Christ does not reign over nations, His influence 
over individuals remains superficial and precarious. If it is 
true that the work of the apostolate consists in the conversion 
of individuals and that nations as such do not go to heaven, 
put souls, one by one, we must not forget, nevertheless, that 
the individual member of society lives under the never-ceasing 
influence of his environment, in which, if we may not say that 
he is submerged, he is, at least, deeply plunged. If the environ- 
ment is non-Catholic, it prevents him from embracing the faith 
or, if he has the faith, it tends to root out of his heart every 
vestige of belief. If we imagine Catholic social institutions, 
with Our Lord no longer living in the hearts of the individual 
members of society, then religion has there become merely a 
displeasing signboard which will soon be torn down. But, on 
the other hand, try to convert individuals without Catholicizing 
the social institutions and your work is without stability. The 
structure you erect in the morning will be torn down by others 
in the evening. Is not the strategy of the enemies of God there 
to teach us a lesson? They want to destroy the faith in the 
hearts of individuals, it is true, but they direct still more vigorous 
efforts to the elimination of religion from social institutions. 
Even one defeat of God in this domain means the weakening, 
if not the ruin, of the faith in the souls of many ” (The Kingship 
of Christ according to Cardinal Pie of Poitiers, p. 59). 
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ue 4 INTRODUCTION 


THE DIVINE PLAN FOR ORDERED SOCIAL LIFE 


Tue Divine Plan for the organization of human society may be 
represented diagrammatically as follows :— 


Y 

Our Lord Jesus Christ 

5 Who, as Head of His 
: Mystical Body, the 
Catholic Church, Super- 
natural and Supra- 
national, is High-Priest 
and King of redeemed 

humanity. 
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a) 

His Priesthood is shared 
in by the Pope, Bishops, 
and Priests, through the 
sacramental character of 
Order, and by the faithful, 
through the characters 
of Baptism and Confirma- 
tion. 


‘ 

His Kingship is both 
Spiritual and Temporal. 
The Spiritual Kingship 
comprises the Right of 
Intervention in Temporal 
Affairs. The Temporal 
Royalty of Our Lord is 
Universal. Our Blessed 
Mother is Queen of His 
Kingdom. 
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We can thus easily see that the entrance of Christianity into 
the world has meant two things. Primarily and principally, 
it has meant the constitution of a supernatural society, the 
Mystical Body. of Christ, absolutely transcending every natural 
development of culture and civilization. Secondly, it has had 
as result that this supernatural society, the Catholic Church, 
began to exercise a profound influence upon. culture and civiliza- 
tion and modified in a far-reaching way the existing temporal 
or’natural social order. The indirect power of the Church over 
temporal affairs, whenever the interests of the Divine Life of 
souls are involved, presupposes of course, a clear distinction 
of nature between the ecclesiastical authority, charged with the 
care of divine things, and the civil authority, whose mission is 
concerned with purely temporal matters. In proportion as the 
Mystical Body of Christ was accepted by mankind, political and 
economic thought and action began to respect the jurisdiction 
and guidance of the Catholic Church, because of her participa- 
tion in the spiritual Kingship of Christ. Thus the natural or 
temporal common good of States came to be sought in a manner 
calculated to favour the development of true personality, in 
and through the Mystical Body of Christ, and social life came 
more and more under the influence of the supreme end of man, 
the vision of God in Three Divine Persons. 

Accordingly, the Divine Plan for order in our fallen and 
redeemed world comprises, primarily, the supernatural social 
organism of the Catholic Church, and then, secondarily, the 
temporal or natural social order resulting from the influence 
of Catholic, doctrine on politics and ‘economics and from the 
embodiment of that influence in social institutions. From 
the birth of the Catholic Church on Calvary and the solemn 
promulgation of her mission at the first Pentecost, the Kingdom 
of God in its essence has been present in the world. As a result 
of the gradual acceptance of the role of the Church by the 
Temporal Representatives of Christ the King, the social institu- 
tions of States and nations became deeply permeated with the 
influence of the Supernatural Life of Christ. Then, and only 
then, can the Kingdom of God in its integrity or the rule of 
Christ the King in its integrity, be said to exist, though of 
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course, always imperfectly, when the whole social life of States, 


‘political and economic, is permeated with the influence of the 


Church. To put it in other terms, Christ fully reigns only 
when the programme for which He died is accepted as the 
one true way to peace and order in the world, and social 
structures in harmony with it are evolved. 

The Kingdom of God in its essence is always with us, but the 
influence of the Church on politics and economics, in other 
words, the extension of the Kingdom of God in its integrity, 
has varied with the centuries. Broadly speaking, the thirteenth 
century has been, so far, the high water mark of that influence. 
Since then, until recently, there has been steady decay. No 
particular temporal social order, of course, will ever realize 
all that the Church is capable of giving to the world. Each 
of them will be defective for several reasons. 

First of all, the action of the Church, welcomed by some 
Catholics, will be opposed by the ignorance, incapacity and 
perversity of others. 

Secondly, even if all Catholics did accept fully, they could 
only reflect some of the beauty of the Gospel as the saints 
reflected some of the infinitely imitable holiness of Christ. 

Thirdly, there would still remain the vast number of non- 
Catholics to be won for Christ and have their social life organized 
under His rule. It is towards this latter goal that every genera- 
tion of Catholics is called upon to work. The aim is not, need- 
less to say, to bring back the Middle Ages, for the river of time 
does not turn back in its course, but the aim is to impregnate 
a new epoch with the divine principles of order so firmly grasped 
in the thirteenth century. The result of the so-called Reforma- 
tion and the French Revolution has been to obscure the Rights 
of God proclaimed by Our Lord Jesus Christ and to diffuse 
Naturalism. 

Naturalism consists in the negation of the possibility of the 
elevation of our nature to the Supernatural Life and order, or 
more radically still, in the negation of the very existence of 
that Life and order. In our day owing to the progress of the 
anti-Christian revolt, the more radical meaning has become 
common. Naturalism may be defined therefore as the attitude 
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of mind which denies the reality of the Divine Life of Grace 
and of our Fall therefrom by original sin. It rejects our conse- 
quent liability to revolt against the order of the Divine Life, when 
this Life has been restored to us by our membership of Christ, 
and it maintains that all social life should be organized on the 
basis of that denial. We must combat that mentality and 
proclaim the Rights of God. “‘ About the ‘rights of man’ 
as they are called,’’ wrote Pope Leo XIII, “ the people have 
heard enough: it is time they should hear of the Rights of 
God.’’} 


THE GROWTH OF NATURALISM 


The Kingdom of God on earth consists as we have seen, 
essentially and principally in the supernatural society of the 
Catholic Church, secondarily and as a consequence of the influence 
of the Catholic Church, in an organization of the social life of 
States, political and economic, in accordance with the Divine 
Plan for Order. God in Three Divine Persons is Subsistent 
Love of Order. Accordingly, as there is not opposition and 
separation between invisible grace and visible organization, 
between interior liberty and external power, between the super- 
natural world and the material universe, the social organization 
of men, called upon to share in the Inner Life of God through 
membership of Christ, will reflect the Divine Love of Order. 
In spite of the naturalistic opposition of the Jewish Nation and 
notwithstanding the weakness of fallen human nature, Western 


4 Encyclical Letter Tametsi, On Christ Our Redeemer. In this letter, 
Pope Leo XIII insists that the true rights of man are based 
upon his duties to God. Without due recognition of the Rights 
of God through acceptance of Our Lord Jesus Christ and His 
Gospel, man’s vights will not long be recognized. ‘‘ Let Jesus 
be excluded,” he writes, ‘‘ and human reason is left without its 
greatest protection and illumination; the very notion is easily 
lost of the end for which God created human society.” 
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Europe in the thirteenth century had come to acknowledge 
God’s Rights in the way He Himself had laid down, and had 
organized society on the basis that man’s supreme dignity was 
his supernatural and supranational life as a member of Christ. 
The following diagrammatic expression of the Catholic Ideal 
of the life of the individual Christian may help to show how 
the supernatural .outlook permeated the whole of life at that 
epoch. The position of the rectangles and the arrows tending 
downwards indicate that Supernatural Life is meant to per- 
meate and animate all the activities of social life. The arrows 
tending upwards indicate that social life is meant to aid in the 
development of the personality of members of Christ and thus 
contribute to the formation of the Mystical Body in Heaven. 
In this way, the social life of the Citizen is fully subordinated 
to the Supernatural Life of the Christian. His environment 
aids him to act as a member of Christ instead of being a hindrance 
thereto. Thus too, God’s Rights are fully respected. 


God 
(In Three Divine Persons) 


| 4 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, Head 
of the Mystical Body. 


|| 
Li 
Supernatural Life of member 
of Christ. 


i 
| 
t 
Social Life, 


Political and Economic, of 
mtember of Christ. 
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Accordingly, at that epoch, there was no separation between 
the Christian and the Citizen either in education or in social 
life. Education was understood to be the training of the intelli- 
gence of Christ’s members to grasp the order of the world around 
Christ and the disciplining of the will to observe that order 
in relation to God, their fellow-members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body and themselves. Social life 
economics would be put into a watertight compartment and 
sectioned off from the life of members of Christ was completely 
alien to such minds. They knew that in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, they pledged themselves to work with Christ their 
Head to mould the world in accordance with His Divine Plan 
for order. 

The so-called Reformation sectioned off the Christian life 
from the life of the Citizen so that political and economic organ- 
ization left membership of Christ out of account. Lutheranism 
initiated that dualism, which separates life into two halves 
so independent that they have only accidental relations with 
each other, and thus prepared the way for Liberalism. This 
is the application of Naturalism to morality, politics and 


economics.! This was the inevitable result of the separation of. 


grace and nature (the latter being intrinsically corrupt), faith 
and works. According to Luther, while the natural equipment 
of each individual remains intrinsically corrupt, he can, by 
an act of blind confidence, hold up the justice of Christ as a 
fire-screen between God’s anger and his own abiding corruption. 
This was the origin of the theory of the Invisible Church of 
believers in Christ, the One True Visible Church, through which 
alone (in ve or in voto) one becomes a member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, being done away with.? This is the invisible 
Church of human relations with God and of divine action. All 
the rest, all that concerns the life and action of the external 
man, including the ecclesiastical organizations entered into 


1Cf. quotation from the+Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII On 
Human Liberty, in note on p. 12. 


2 We may render in re by in actual fact and in voto by in desive or 


in intention. 
1o 


in which politics and 
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in order to stir up faith in Christ, in a word, all the affairs of 
this world, are relegated to the State. So there is a clear-cut 
separation between the Christian and the Citizen. ‘“‘ You are 
a prince or a judge,” said Luther, “..... » you have people 
under you and you wish to know what to do. It is not Christ 
you are to question concerning the matter but the law of your 
country Between the Christian and the ruler, 
a profound separation must be made Assuredly, 
a prince can be a Christian, but it is not as a Christian that 
he ought to govern. As a ruler, he is not called a Christian 
but a prince. The man is a Christian, but his function does 
not concern his religion Though they are found 
in the same man, the two states or functions are perfectly 
marked off one from the other, and really opposed.’’! 
Hence all man’s external activity, springing from a nature 
deprived of supernatural life and subject to the dictates of a 
ruler who must look upon himself not as a Christian but as 
a ruler, is completely naturalistic. By this individualism and 
separatism the way is made smooth for modern Naturalism 
and Liberalism. If we bear in mind that, according to Luther, 
Our Lord Jesus Christ is no longer the Source of Sanctifying 
Grace, the Intrinsic Principle of Life of the Mystical Body, 
we may express the disordered Lutheran separatist ideal as 
follows : 


? 


+ 
Our Lord Jesus Christ 


wersiyD 
W9ZTHD 


The note of interrogation at the head of the diagram is meant 
to emphasize the fact that those who are not in the order laid 
down by God for return to Him are objectively in disorder. 


* Luther's Works (Weimar Edition) XXXII, pp. 391, 439, 440. 
Again he writes in his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians : ““ Conscience has nothing to do with the Law, works 
or earthly justice’ (Gal., c. II, V. 14, quoted by l’abbé Paquier 
in Luther et l’Allemagne, p. 166). 
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Hach Protestant State, after the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
expressed this separatist ideal by organizing its particular form 
of religion as a State Department, such as looked after agriculture 
or any other section of the nation’s life. It is true that the 
Protestant States, as organized bodies, still acknowledged ip 
this way that they had a duty to God and, at the beginning 
at least, maintained the great truth of the Divinity of Our Lorg 
Jesus Christ, though rejecting the order established by Him 
for the full recognition of God’s Rights. Decay in regard to 
the order of the world and in respect for human personality 
was inevitable, seeing that the guidance of the Vicar of Christ, 
the divinely-instituted infallible Guardian of the moral law, 
had been rejected. 


THE UPRISE OF LIBERALISM 


Particular attention must be called to two ways in which 
this decay made itself manifest. The first was by the uprise 


of Liberalism. Liberalism does not consist merely in with 


drawing economics from subordination to politics, but in the - 
further step of withdrawing both politics and economics from 


subjection to the moral law binding on members of Christ. 


Perhaps we may best describe it by saying that it consists in 


erecting some particular section or aspect of human activity, 
economic or political, into a separate domain with its own 
autonomous end completely independent of the final end 
of man as a member of Christ.} 


1“ What Naturalists or Rationalists aim at in philosophy, that the 
supporters of Liberalism, carrying out in human life and con- 
duct the principles laid down by Naturalism, are attempting in 
the domain of morality and politics. The fundamental doctrine 
of Rationalism is the supremacy of human reason, which, refusing 
due submission to the divine and eternal reason, proclaims its 
own independence, and constitutes itself the supreme principle 
and source and judge of truth. Hence these followers of Liberalism 
deny the existence of any divine authority to which obedience 
is due, and proclaim that every man is his own law-giver ; from 
which arises that ethical system which they style independent 
morality ’’ (Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Libeytas, On Human 
Liberty). 
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The Spiritual Kingship of Christ being no longer acknowledged, 
authority over spiritual affairs including the right to interpret 
and apply the moral law, was vested in the Temporal Rulers 
of the Protestant States. Given human frailty, we need not 
be surprised at the deviations from the moral law which met 
with the approval of those Rulers from the sixteenth century 
onwards. It is not necessary for our purposes to investigate 
pow far the self-interest of the Rulers inclined them to accept 
the doctrine of the orthodox English and French Political 
Economists, Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Stuart Mill, 
Bastiat, J. B. Say and the Physiocrats, namely, that Economic 
affairs, tmcluding, of course, the manipulation of money or 


 exchange-medium, are governed by Physical Laws of nature, to 


which no political law should attempt to do violence. 1 

‘“The course of economic liberalism, or, as it has come to 
be called, orthodox or classical political economy, ran triumphantly 
for many years.... In England, it became, especially through 
the influence of Ricardo, more and more apart from real life, 
and took its final shape in the work of John Stuart Mill.... 
Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation was 
saluted as a masterpiece of human wisdom almost exactly with 
the same ludicrous enthusiasm which had been bestowed on 
Quesnay’s Tableau Economique threequarters of a century 
before. And curiously enough each of these narrow doctrinaire 
works was made the basis of a great work by two men of genius. 
Adam Smith is the disciple of Quesnay and John Stuart Mill 
is the disciple of Ricardo. In both cases those parts where 
they most contradict (often unconsciously) the principles of 
their masters, are the most valuable in the works of the two 
disciples. Unhappily in another matter also there is a likeness 
between Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill, in the profoundly 
immoral character of their teaching and in their open hostility 


1 The Catholic Church guided by the Holy Ghost sees far ahead. 
All the writers named in this paragraph were influenced by John 
Locke’s Nominalism and Liberalism, of which the foundations 
are laid in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding. That work 
as well as Mill’s Principles of Political Economy are on the Index. 
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and children were accepted by the dominant liberalistic school 
of thought both in England and France, unwillingly and as 
exceptional measures. 

Jn this way, Liberalism sacrificed the weak to the strong 
and obliged the former to respect the contracts made with the 
latter out of dire necessity, though with all the external marks 
of liberty. Accordingly, in practice, Liberalism led to the 
disregard of the fundamental equality of human persons and 
to. the treatment of human beings as mere individuals. In 
the early days of Liberalism, it was held, with Adam Smith 
and Quesnay, that respect for the “‘laws of nature ’’ would 
lead to a splendidly harmonious functioning of society. In 
jater times, especially after the French Revolution, in presence 
of the glaring injustices of the results of “ liberty,’’ all it could 
affirm, with Malthus and Ricardo, was that though things were 
bad, any attempted interference with the “laws of nature ”’ 
would lead to greater evils. The results were unspeakably sad. 
Pope Leo XIII outlined them as follows : ‘‘ The ancient working- 
men’s guilds were abolished in the last century (eighteenth) and 
no other protective organization took their place. Public 
institutions and the laws set aside the ancient religion. Hence 
by degrees it came to pass that workingmen were surrendered, 
isolated and helpless, to the hard-heartedness of employers 
and the greed of unchecked competition. The mischief has 
been increased by rapacious usury, which, although more than 
once condemned by the Church, is nevertheless under a different 
guise, but with the like injustice, still practised by covetous 
and grasping men. To this must be added the uprise of .power- 
ful monopolies, controlling enterprises worked by contract 
and all branches of commerce; so that a very small number 
of very rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses 
of the proletariat a yoke little better than that of slavery 
itself.’ 

The Liberalism and Separatism of post-Reformation England 
and of the French Revolution were utterly opposed to the spirit 


to religion. We are even at a loss to say which is the more 
repulsive, the derisive jeers at Christianity in the Wealth 0 
Nations, or the calm and deliberate setting aside in Mill’s 
Principles of Political Econdémy of the very elements of al] 
Christian, nay, of all honest family life.’ 

We have seen the great liberalistic principle that Economic 
affairs are governed by Physical Laws which no political law 
should attempt to regulate in view of favouring membership 
of Christ. In the name of this principle, organized Naturalism 
worked for the destruction of the Guilds of the Middle Ages 
at the French Revolution, and naturalistic Liberalism resisted 
the trade-union and reform movements. Every movement of 
resistance to social amelioration and professional organization 
was made in the name of this liberalistic Economic Science.2 _ 
‘“ Sometimes the rigid determinism of economic laws was directly — 
appealed to: more frequently, the appeal was indirect. The 
‘right of property’ and the principles of 1789 were invoked, 
these clearly involving an optimistic belief in the natural order 
of the world and in the spontaneous harmony resulting from 
the free play of economic forces.”3 The author quoted adds: 
‘This optimistic belief was present in the minds of those who 
drew up the principles of 1789, due in part to the influence of 
physiocratic ideas in the Constituent Assembly.” This attitude 
was, of course, reinforced by Masonic anti-supernatural propa- 
ganda. Workingmen were forced to observe the injunctions 
of the Chapelier Law of 1791, by which they were forbidden 
any association, corporation, or syndicate, because such federa- 
tion would interfere with the free play of supply and demand 
in the labour market. Economic freedom thus became the 
famous right to die of hunger. Even the laws voted in the 
first half of the nineteenth century for the protection of women 


1 Political Economy, by C. S. Devas (Stoneyhurst Series). 
2‘ At the time when the new social order was beginning, the doctrines 
of rationalism had already taken firm hold of large numbers, 
and an economic science alien to the true moral law had soon 
arisen, whence it followed that free rein was given to human 
avarice’ (Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, Quadvagesime Anno). 


3 Philosophie Economique, by J. Vialatoux, p. 15. 


1 Rerum Novarum, On the Condition of the Working Classes (1891). 
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rights of human nature in which all are equal. Unfortunately, 
the leadership of this reaction was seized by Socialists and 
Communists impregnated with the same revolutionary doctrine 
as the Liberalists, namely, the doctrine of the ‘‘ autonomy of 
the individual ”’ or “ the unconditional liberty of the individual 
fallen human being.’”’ By stressing the second part of Article I 
of the Declaration of 1789, namely, ‘‘men are born equal,’’ 
they have inaugurated a system as anti-social as the othet. 
In the name of the essential equality of human nature they aim 
at suppressing the inevitable accidental inequality of human 
conditions. The only way to succeed in this is to suppress the 
actual organization of society in which the law maintains the 
inequality of conditions, especially through the possession of 
private property, and reconstruct a society in which all the 
citizens shall be equal not only de jure but de facto. For this 
they have stirred up the class-war and aroused envy and hatred. 
in their ideal society, the State shall own everything and shall 
oblige all without distinction of classes, to work for the common 
good, distributing to each his proper share of the common store. 
Pope Leo XIII sets out the aims of Socialism in the following 
terms: “To remedy these wrongs [the wrongs consequent on 
the dissolution of the Guilds and the return of Usury in another 
form], the Socialists, working on the poor man’s envy of the 
rich, are striving to do away with private property, and contend 
that individual possessions should become the common property 
of all, to be administered by the State or by municipal bodies. 
They hold that by thus transferring property from private 
individuals to the community, the present mischievous state 
of things will be set to rights, inasmuch as each citizen will 
then get his fair share of whatever there is to enjoy. But their 
contentions are so clearly powerless to end the controversy 
that were they carried into effect the workingman himself would 
be among the first to suffer. They are moreover emphatically 
unjust, because they would rob the lawful possessor, distort 


the functions of the State, and create utter confusion in the 
community.’”’1 


of the Mystical Body of Christ with its insistence upon the 
solidarity of human society. The Guilds, of which this little 
book by the distinguished Professor of Liége University gives 
an excellent outline, were an application of this great doctring 
of human solidarity in Christ to economic affairs. As the six. 
teenth century revolt against the divine organization of the 
world involved the rejection of the Visible Head of the Church, 
the infallible Guardian of the moral law, it was morally in. 
evitable that the economic structures evolved in accordance 
with the inner nature of the divinely-instituted organism of the 
Mystical Body, under the guidance of the Vicar of Christ, should 
be attacked and destroyed. The Guilds were suppressed in 
England at the so-called Reformation and on the Continent 
at the French Revolution. Now, whenever man revolts against 
the divine plan for order and rejects the Supernatural Life of 
Grace, he sinks down to an infra-human level and becomes 
anti-natural as well as anti-supernatural. This is the ultimate 
reason for the abuses and enormities of modern economic social 
arrangements, so deplored by Pope Leo XIII in the text above 
quoted. It is a pity that all trade-unionists are not better 
acquainted with the full history of their movement. It would 
help them to realize that it was owing to the destruction of the 
organizations set up under the egis of the Catholic Church that 
the crying abuses of the Industrial System arose. 


THE SOCIALIST AND COMMUNIST REACTION AGAINST 
LIBERALISM 


There is a second consequence of the decay in regard to the 
Divine Plan for order. The suppression of the economic struc- 
tures based upon the acceptance of our supernatural solidarity 
in Christ, namely the Guilds, has simply been the prelude to 
a prolonged attempt to impose an anti-supernatural reaction. 
Liberalism stressed the first part of Article I of the Declaration 
of the Rights of man, namely “‘men are born free.’ The 
resultant oppression of the weak by the strong led to the co- 
alition of the weak in an endeavour to defend the fundamental 


Etter 


‘Encyclical Letter, Rerum Novarum, On the Condition of the Working 
Classes. 
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Given the false foundation of both the Liberalist and the 
Socialist doctrines, namely, the Rousseauist-Masonic deification 
of the individual, there is no equable solution of the problem, 
If society is conceived to be, as the Declaration of Rights of 
1789 and the Social Contract of Rousseau suppose, a simple 
material juxtaposition of autonomous individuals, then, either 
in the name of liberty, the strong will oppress the weak, or in 
the name of equality, the manipulators of the coalition will oppress 
everybody. In both cases, human beings will be treated as 
mere individuals, not as persons. 

The so-called Reformation did not attempt to set up a supra- 
national organization in place of the Catholic Church. That was 
reserved for the French Revolution, in which was witnessed the 
first appearance in public of the new ideal of a purely natural- 


division and added to the difficulties of family life in the rearing 
of children and the working of fecms. The swing of the pen- 
dulum of human striving for social justice during the last two 
centuries has been wittily described by Christopher Hollis.? 
«Jt is clear,” he writes, “that the battle between Capitalism 
and Communism, so far from being the eternal struggle of our 
race, was in reality little more than a family quarrel between 
two Jews for the divine right to deceive mankind—between 
the Dutch Jew Ricardo and the German Jew Marx.” 

To conclude this section, we may express the naturalistic 
significance of orthodox political economy and of the French 
Revolution diagramatically as follows: 


istic society striving for the universality that belongs only to the } | 

Catholic Church. Modern History since 1789 has been, to a 

large extent, the account of the domination of State after State | Progress of Humanity | 
by the naturalistic supranationalism of Freemasonry which 

prepared the way for the French Revolution, and which has * | 

come more and more under the domination of the better dis- eee i ae 
ciplined and more cohesive naturalistic organization of the | Naturalism | 
Jewish nation. This is very evident in the history of the Socialist 

and Communist current issuing from the principles of 178 r | 

and especially in the Russian Revolution of 1917.4 It is the a 


reason too why after every successful revolution, from the 
first in 1789 down to and including the Spanish Revolution 
of 1931, the world has heard not only of the nationalization 
of property but of other “ enlightened ’’’ reforms, such as, the 
separation of Church and State, the legalization of divorce, 
the suppression and banishment of religious orders and con- 
gregations and the secularization of schools. The Collectivist 
reaction against Liberalism with its class-war and its materialism 
has everywhere given proof of an anti-supernatural spirit, thus 
augmenting the disorder and confusion of the world. Even 
in the Irish countryside, the class-war spirit has introduced 


Social Life of Citizen 


Political and Economic 


THE SOVEREIGN PONTIFFS AND THE REVIVAL OF 
THE GUILD-SYSTEM 


We can now understand better the meaning of the exhorta- 
tions of the Popes to give up the class-war and to return to the 
guild or vocational organization of pre-revolutionary Europe, 
sence ee wh while adapting it to modern conditions. Such a form of organ- 


1Cf. The Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern World, pp: 70-104, 
and The Rulers of Russia. 


* The Two Nations, p. 131. 
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ization is meant to be a reaction not only against Liberalism, 
and individualism but also against the anti-supernatural Col. 
lectivist movements. Let us take some of these pronounce- 
ments. In 1891 Pope Leo XIII wrote: “ History attests what 
excellent results were brought about by the Artificers’ Guilds 
of olden times. They were the means of affording not only 
many advantages to the workman, but in no small degree of 
promoting the advancement of art, as numerous monuments 
remain to bear witness. Such unions should be suited to the 
requirements of this our age—an age of wider education, of 
different habits, and of far more numerous requirements in 
daily life. It is gratifying to know that there are actually in 
existence not a few associations of this nature, consisting either 
of workmen alone, or of workmen and employers together, 
but it were greatly to be desired that they should become more 
numerous and more efficient. We have spoken of them more 
than once ; yet it will be well to explain here how notably they 
are needed, to show that they exist of their own right, and 
what should be their organization and their mode of action.... 
Associations of every kind, and especially those of workingmen, 
are now far more common than heretofore .... . There is 
a good deal of evidence, however, which goes to prove that 
many of these societies are in the hands of secret leaders, and 
are managed on principles ill-according with Christianity and 
the public well-being ; and that they do their utmost to get 
within their grasp the whole field of labour, and force working- 
men either to join them or tostarve. Under these circumstances 
Christian workingmen must do one of two things: either join. 
associations in which their religion will be exposed to peril, 
or form associations among themselves—unite their forces 
and shake off courageously the yoke of so unrighteous and 
intolerable an oppression. No one who does not wish to expose 
man’s chief good to extreme risk will for a moment hesitate 
to say that the second alternative should by all means be 


adopted.”’} 


Previously Pope Leo XIII had issued a grave warning about 
the effort being made to lead workingmen into the anti- 
supernatural camp and about the need for Catholic associations 
to counteract those evil influences. ‘‘ There is a matter wisely 
instituted by our forefathers,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘ but in the course of 
time laid aside, which may now be used as a pattern and form 
of something similar. We mean the associations or guilds of 
workingmen, for the protection, under the guidance of religion, 
poth of their temporal interests and of their morality. If our 
ancestors, by long use and experience, felt the benefit of these 
guilds, our age will perhaps feel it the more by reason of the 
opportunity which they will give of crushing the power of the 
secret societies. Those who support themselves by the labour 
of their hands, besides being, by their very condition, most 
worthy above all others of charity and consolation, are 
also especially exposed to the allurements of men whose 
ways lie in fraud and deceit. Therefore they ought to be helped 
with the greatest possible kindness, and to be invited to join 
associations that are good, lest they be drawn away to others 
that are evil. For this reason, We greatly desire, for the well- 
being of the people, that, under the auspices and patronage 
of the Bishops, and at suitable times, these guilds may be 
generally restored. To Our great delight, groups of this kind 
and also associations of masters have already been established 
in many places, having, each class of them, for their object to 
help the honest workman, to protect and guard his family, and 
to promote in them piety, Christian knowledge and a moral life.’’! 
Pius X insisted also upon the re-establishment of the guild- 


struggle against unjust forces, a man’s virtue does not always 
suffice to assure him his daily bread, and as the social machinery 
ought to be so organized as by its natural action to paralyse 
the efforts of the wicked, and to render accessible to every man 
of good will his legitimate share of temporal happiness, We 
earnestly desire that you should take an active share in organ- 
ek ese a ee ee izing society for that purpose. And for that end while your 
1 Encyclical Letter, Rerum Novarum, On the Condition of the Working 
Classes. 


1Encyclical Letter, Humanum Genus, On Freemasonry. 
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system. ‘‘ As in the conflict of interests and most of all in the. 
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priests shall apply themselves with ardour to labour for the 
sanctification of souls . . . . you shall select from amongst them 
some men of activity and of well-balanced minds, doctors of 
philosophy and theology, perfectly conversant with the history 
of civilization, ancient and modern, and you shall apply them 
to... the study of social science .... However, let not those 
priests allow themselves to be led astray in the maze of con- 
temporary opinions by the mirage of a false democracy... . 
Let them be persuaded that the social question and social 
science are not of recent origin, that at all times the Church 
and the State by a happy concert have created fruitful organ- 
izations for that object; that the Church, which has never 
betrayed the happiness of the people by compromising alliances, 
has no need to disown her past, that it is enough for her, with 
the co-operation of the real workmen of social reorganization, 
to take up again the organizations shattered by the Revolution 
and in the same Christian spirit which inspired them, to adapt 
them to the new environment created by the material evolution 
of contemporary society: for the true friends of the people are 
neither revolutionaries nor innovators, but men of tradition.” 
Finally, Pope Pius XI has urged the creation of vocational 
or occupational groups, thus applying to the economic affairs 
of our day the doctrine of our solidarity in the Mystical Body 
of Christ as the guilds did in the Middle Ages. ‘“‘ The aim 
of social legislation must therefore be,’’ he writes, “the re- 
establishment of vocational groups. Society to-day still remains 
in a strained and, therefore, unstable and uncertain state, being 
founded on classes with contradictory interests and hence 
opposed to each other, and consequently prone to enmity and 
strife... The demand and supply of labour divides men in 
the labour market into two classes, as into two camps, and the 
bargaining between these parties transforms this labour market 
into an arena where the two armies are engaged in combat.... 
‘There cannot be question of any perfect cure, except this 
opposition be done away with, and well-ordered members of 
the social body come into being anew, namely, vocational 


a te ee 


1 Letter on the Subject of the Sillon. Translation by Rev. P. Boyle, 
C.M. (C.T.S.1.). 
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groups, binding men together not according to the position 
they occupy in the labour market, but according to the diverse 
functions which they exercise in society .... In these associations 
the common interest of the whole group must predominate ; 
and among these interests the most important is the directing 
of the activities of the group to the common good..... Let 
those free associations which already flourish and produce 
salutary fruits make it the goal of their endeavours, in accordance 
with Christian social doctrine, to prepare the way and to do 
their part towards the realization of that ideal type of vocational 
group which We have mentioned above.’’! 


IRISH TRADE-UNIONS AND THE REVIVAL OF THE 
GUILD-SYSTEM 


The Sovereign Pontifis, then, urge all Catholics to work for 
the return of associations expressive of human solidarity in 
Christ’s Mystical Body. This means a reaction both against 
the Collectivist class-war and against the unbridled competition 
engendered by liberalistic Individualism : it also means insistence 
on the fact that our most real life is our Supernatural Life as 
living members of Christ. There are obstacles in the way of 
Irish Trade Unions working for the revival of such associations. 
First of all, there is the large number of unions with Head- 
quarters and Central Direction in England or in the Six Counties. 
The following list is taken from the Forty-sixth Annual Report 
of the Irish Trade Union Congress (1940). 


1Encyclical Letter, Quadvragesimo Anno, On Social Reconstruction. 
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UNIONS AFFILIATED TO THE (RISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS—continued 


(With Headquarters in England or the Six Gounties) 


Head Office and Names and Address of Ivish Repre- 


Name of Union 


sentative (if Head Office is outside of Iveland) 


Vehicle Builders, National Union of 


44 High St., Oxford Road,Manchester. (T. O'Hanlon, 


44 Parnell Square, Dublin.) 


Withington, Manchester. 


Wilmslow Road, 
(E. F. McDermott, 14 Brian Rd., Marino, Dublin.) 
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Woodworkers, Amalgamated Society of 


N 
Ov 


Westminster, 


112 Marlborough St., Dublin.) 


Smith Square, 


Transport House, 


Union 
S.W.1. 


Workers’ 


Transport and General 


Amalgamated 


(S. Kyle, 
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Now there is serious reason to fear that the Governing Bodies 
of these unions have not clear ideas concerning the. struggle 
for and against Our Lord in the modem world and that they 
may be influenced by the organized anti-supernatural forces 
of Jewry and Freemasonry. To take a recent example, in an 
editorial in The Standard (Dublin) of June 5th, 1942, an article 
by Mr. John Marchbanks, General Secretary of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, is alluded to. The article had appeared 
in a (then) recent issue of The Railway Review, the official organ 
of the Union, and was “‘ apparently a renewed front page attack 
on the Holy See and the Catholic Church.” According to the 
Editorial in The Standard, the National Union of Railwaymen 
gave active and material support to the church-burning and 
priest-murdering junta known as “ Republican Spain.’’ Again, 
the Editorial says that the book of rules of the N.U.R. is adorned 
with the Marxist slogan, ‘‘ Workers of the World unite,” and 
debars the trustees of the Union from investing any of the 
main funds of the Union in Ireland. 

Some of the Trade Union Leaders in Ireland also seem to 
be lacking in clear ideas about the struggle for and against 
Our Lord that we have been outlining. To take just a few 
examples, the President of the Trade Union Congress at Kil- 
larney in 1940, said amongst other things: ‘‘ We are born free 
but society has made us serfs.” That is very like Rousseau 
and the French Revolution. Yet we have seen the adverse 
effect of the principles of the French Revolution on Trade- 
Unionism. In the same discourse we also read : ‘‘ This country 
needs rebuilding, the world needs remaking, and surely one of 
the ways in which this great work can be accomplished is by 
taking to our hearts and minds these glorious words of Thomas 
Davis: ‘ What matter if at different shrines we pray unto one 
God ...’” Now, even though Thomas Davis wrote that 
line, it is a profession of religious indifference and, as such, 
a terrible insult to Our Divine Lord Jesus Christ, True God 
and True Man, Who came down on earth to set up the one 
Divine Plan for order. It is only by the acceptance of that 
Divine Plan that the world in general and our country in 
particular can be rebuilt. In the vote of thanks, this address 
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was characterized as ‘“‘ informative, interesting and extremely 
inspiring.” 

In the course of the 1942 Congress, one delegate said “‘ they 
should be critical of anything in the nature of a Corporate 
State.’’2 

Some time after the above was written, the 7oo delegates 
attending the 74th English Trades Union Congress at Blackpool 
adopted the report containing the Memorandum, On Education 
afier the War. The proposal moved by two Catholic delegates, 
to refer back the Memorandum was defeated with an over- 
whelming yell of “no,” according to The Catholic Herald of 
September 11th, 1942. The same paper, in its issue of 
September 4th, 1942, says that the Trades Union Congress, 
which is probably the strongest political body in the country, 
demands in this Memorandum the complete abolition of Church 
[denominational] schools, save under conditions which are 
impossible of realization. The Memorandum agtees that the 
Churches cannot any longer afford the rapidly rising costs of 
rebuilding and modernizing that are needed if the schools are 
to be up to the standard. Therefore the State must take over 
the education of all children at present in Church schools— 
and on the State’s terms. 

The Trades Unions in this manner propose the prohibition 
of all denominational teaching in any school (“let that rather 
be done in the home, in the Sunday school and in the Church ’’) 
and the prohibition of any discrimination between teachers 
on religious grounds. In other words, there can be no Catholic 
schools with Catholic teachers. The Memorandum ends: 
‘‘It will be observed that the proposals do not result in the 
closing down of all denominational schools. Upon this The 
Catholic Herald of September 4th, 1942, aptly comments: “If 
you could get a millionaire to endow a school and make it self- 
supporting, the Trades Unions would allow this display of 


1 Forty-Sixth Annual Report of the Irish Trade Union Congress, 
July 1940, p. 31. 
2 Quoted from the Ivish Independent, July 18, 1942. 
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capitalism: if you could not get such a benefactor, then the 
T.U.C. would deal with you along the lines of Stalin and Hitler.” 

The Memorandum clearly commits the English Trades Union 
Congress to a proposal to eliminate the formation of children 
as members of Christ still further from the educational life of 
the country. We must also bear in mind in this connexion 
what the General Secretary of the (English) National Union 
of Railwaymen stated in his union paper about a Papal peace. 
According to The Catholic Herald of September 11th, 1942, 
he said that the published Atlantic Charter, agreed upon by 
President Roosevelt and the English Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, “ as a statement of the war aims of the United Nations 
and of the terms upon which the Tripartite Powers can obtain 
peace, omits a great deal.’’ The Catholic Herald then adds: 
“This seems to imply that those who believe the Atlantic 
Charter to be a formulation of our [American and English] 
aims are kidding themselves. And when the General Secretary 
goes on to ask whether the Pope would accede to that great 
deal more, he is very right in supposing the answer to be ‘ No.’ ” 
Satan will urge on to a further attack on the Supernatural Life 
of Grace at the end of the war. It is significant that the writer 
of a letter in the issue of The Catholic Herald, just quoted, 
felt obliged to point out that ‘‘ It is nearly impossible these days 
to become a Labour Candidate for Parliament if not a 
Mason.”’ 

According to The Catholic Herald of January ist, 1943, ‘‘ Even 
more ominous than the Trades Union Congress schools pro- 
posals are those contained in a memorandum issued by the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, and called Britain’s Schools. 
While the T.U.C. are at least willing to allow Catholics to run 
their own schools—if they pay all expenses—the Communists 
are determined to have all Church schools, whether their owners 
like it or not, transferred into a State system of their own 
design. Their memorandum says: ‘ We believe that the adult 
dispute over religious beliefs should no longer be brought among 
the children. We, therefore, advocate the complete removal 
from the schools of the religious question in any form, whether 
of teaching or of control of school... .’” 
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A SPECIMEN OF NATURALISTIC OR ANTI- “Q. What are you? 
SUPERNATURAL PROPAGANDA AMONGST “A. An Irishman. 
IRISH WORKINGMEN IN GREAT BRITAIN “Q. As an Irishman, what do you hope for? 


‘A. The emancipation of my country, equality of rights, 
a fair division of the land, representative government, and 
abolition of religious establishments. 

‘“Q. What advantage can our poverty be to our lawmakers ? 
‘A. By being poor we must be on the alert, to procure 
the necessaries of life, which makes true the old maxim : ‘ They 
keep us poor and busy.’ Our time will be spent studying to 
avoid want instead of inquiring into the cause of it, for inquiry 
js dangerous to tyrants. 

“Q. What good could a fair division of the land be to 
[reland ? 

“A. As the land and its produce was intended for the use 
of man, it is unfair for fifty or a hundred men to possess what 
is for the subsistence of near five millions : it exposes the great 
body of the people to sorry want and every misery... It is 
not possible that God can be pleased to see a whole nation 
depending on the caprice and pride of a small faction, who 
can deny common property in the land to the people, or at 
Jeast tell them how much they should eat and what kind : how 
much they shall wear and what kind. 

‘“Q. How shall we arrive at the blessings so certain from 
independence ? 

“A. By a union of ALL the people. 

“Q. Do you want the privileged order in this union ? 
“A. No. Were we to wait their concurrence, our delivery 
would be as distant as the general death of Nature. 

“Q. What do you mean should compose this union ? 
“A. Every man who is oppressed ; every man that labours 
every honest man of every religion.” 


The following extract is taken from the June (1942) issue 
of Ivish Freedom, a paper printed and published in Englang 
for diffusion amongst Irish workingmen there. This paper 
seems to aim at getting the Judzo-Communist Revolution of 
Russia accepted as the culmination of the work of Irish patriots. 
Certainly it would be interesting to hear Hugh O’Neill, Req 
Hugh O’Donnell and Owen Roe O’Neill express their views 
on this Communist interpretation of history. The paper may 
be looked upon as another of the agencies working for the union 
of Ireland on anti-supernatural terms. Under the caption, 
United Irish Catechism, we read: “ I believe in the Irish Union, 
in the supreme majesty of the people ; in the equality of man- 
in the lawfulness of insurrection, and of resistance to oppression. 

“TI believe in a Revolution founded on the rights of man: 
in the natural and imprescriptible rights of all the Irish citizens 
to all the land. I believe the soil or any part of it cannot be 
rightfully transferred without the consent of the people or their 
representatives, convened and authorised by the votes of every 
man having arrived at the age of twenty-one years. 

‘IT believe the land or any part of it cannot become the 
property of any man, but by purchase, or as a reward for for- 
warding and preserving the public liberty. 

‘“T believe our present connection with England must be — 
speedily dissolved. 

‘‘T believe that old age, pregnant women and labour should 
be honoured. : 

“I believe that treason is the crime of betraying the people. 

‘“T believe religious distinctions (7.e. favouring discriminations) _ 
are only protected by tyrants. : 

“IT believe applying the lands of the Church to relieve old — 
age, to give education and protection to infancy, will be more — 
acceptable to a united people than maintaining lazy hypocrites _ 
or ravenous tithe-gatherers. 

In this faith I mean to live, or bravely die. 


COMMUNISM AND REVOLUTION 


Léon de Poncins, the well-known specialist on the revolun- 
tionary action of the Jewish Nation and of Secret Societies in 
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the world, published a book in 1939 containing a series of Pro- 
nouncements made by Communist leaders, such as, Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, together with a confidential Com. 
munist document. This book shows that armed revolt is the 
central point of the system of Marx, Engels and Lenin, ang 
is the culminating phase in the political struggle of the pro- 
letariat.1 The aim of the Communist Party in every country 
must always be the overthrow by force of arms of the existing 
Government and the establishment of a terrorist régime in its 
place. For that, the army and the police must be corrupted 
and won over by every means and the proletariat must be 
armed and drilled. The Communist Party must lead the 
insurrection and every member of the Party is destined to be 
a soldier of the civil war. 

In the last section of his book, M. de Poncins writes that 
“it was said in Spain that a Communist Reign of Terror was 
impossible and this could be maintained with some appearance 
of reason, for the Spanish Communist Party counted only 800 
members in 1931. Yet in 1936, this same Communist Party 
was three-quarters master of Spain and provoked one of the 
bloodiest civil wars known to history.” oe 

Communist agents are always carefully instructed to insinuate 
themselves into all national movements and then seek to utilize 
them for their own ends. Wherever there is a national grievance, 
they are exhorted to be active and to be loud in their professions 
of patriotism, though, needless to say, Communism really means 
the destruction of all that is enshrined for us in the term, native 
land. In the struggle in Ireland for the abolition of the Partition 
of the country, it must be borne in mind that the LR.A. (Irish 
Republican Army) declared for Communism in the Mew 
to the Irish People, which they issued in January, 1933. 

Both Irish and English Catholics will do well to remember 
that, according to John Spargo, Lenin’s favourite quotation 
from Marx was the following: ‘‘ The domination of the Pro- 
letariat can most easily be accomplished in a war-weary country, 
that is, in a worn-out, will-less, and weakened land.” 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING ECONOMIC 
REFORM 


Pope Pius X collected the rules governing Social Action 
traced out by Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclicals. The following 
are those that concern economic reform :— 

“I. Human society, as God established it, is composed 
of unequal elements, just as the members of the human body 
are unequal ; to make them all equal is impossible, and would 
be the destruction of society itself (Encyclical, Quod A postolict 
muneris). 

‘II. The equality of the different members of society con- 
sists solely in this: that all men come from the hand of their 
‘Creator; that they have been redeemed by Jesus Christ; and 
that they will be judged, rewarded, or punished by God accord- 
ing to the exact measure of their merits and of their demerits 
Encyclical, Quod A postolicit muneris). 


“TIL. Consequently, it is conformable to the order estab- 
shed by God that in human society there should be princes 
nd subjects, masters and men, rich and poor, learned and 
gnorant, nobles and plebeians, who, united by the bond of love, 
hould help one another to attain their final end in Heaven, 
nd their material and moral well-being on earth (Encyclical, 
uod Apostolici muneris). 


“IV. With regard to the goods of the earth, man has not 
only, like the animals, the use of them, but also the right of 
permanent ownership; and this, not only with reference to 
those goods which are consumed in their use, but also with 
reference to others (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum). 


“WV. Private property is an indisputable natural right, 
whether it be of the fruit of labour or industry, or the transfer 
or gift on the part of another, and each one may reasonably 
dispose of it at will (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum). 

“VI. To calm the strife between rich and poor it is necessary 
to distinguish between justice and charity. Only when justice 


has been violated is there a right to make a claim (Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum). 


1 Le Plan Communiste d’ Insurrection aymée, is the title of the book, 
published by Lés Libertés Frangatses, Paris. 
2 Cf. The Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern World, pp. 96, 97. 
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“VII. The obligations of the poor and of the workman * WORKINGMEN’S UNIONS, CATHOLIC AND MIXED 
are these: to perform wholly and faithfully the work which 
has been freely and equitably agreed upon ; not to injure masters 
in their property or person; to abstain from acts of violence, 
even in defence of their own rights; and never to turn their 
demands into disturbances (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum). 

“VIII. The obligations of justice for capitalists and masters 
are as follows: to pay a just wage to workmen ; not to injure 
their lawful savings by violence, fraud, nor by open or hidden 
usury ; to allow them freely to fulfil their religious duties ; not 
to expose them to corrupting allurements, nor to the danger 
of scandal ; not to entice them from a love of their family, ang 
from careful thrift; not to impose on them work unsuited to. 
their strength, age, and sex (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum). 


“TX. Itis an obligation of charity for the rich and for those 
who have means, to help the poor and needy, according to the 
precept of the Gospel. This precept is of such binding force 
that, at the day of judgment, as our Lord Himself tells us, 
a special account of its fulfilment will be required (Matthew 
AXV.) (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum). 


“"X. The poor, on their part, ought not to blush for their 
poverty, nor disdain the charity of the rich, above all when 
they think of Jesus, our Redeemer, Who, though He could have 
been born in wealth, made Himself poor to ennoble poverty 
and enrich it with incomparable merits of Heaven (Encyclical, 
Rerum Novarum). 


Pope Pius X later returned to the point contained in the 
eleventh rule quoted above and stressed the need for Catholic 
associations, in order that a Catholic’s economic life and action 
may be in harmony with his religious beliefs :— 

‘Whatever a Catholic does, even in temporal matters, he 
has not the right to neglect his supernatural interests, nay i 
more, the prescriptions of Catholic teaching oblige him to direct | 
everything towards the Sovereign Good as towards the last 
end of all things. All his actions, inasmuch as they are either 
morally good or bad, that is to say, in agreement or disagree- 
ment with natural and divine law, come under the judgment 
and jurisdiction of the Church. All those, therefore, who glory 
jn the name of Catholic, whether considered individually or 
as members of an association, if they are mindful of their duty : 
s Catholics, should endeavour to promote peace and charity [ 
nd not hostility and jealousy between the different classes of 
zens. The social question and the controversies connected 
ith it, about the nature and length of work, about the mode 
f fixing wages, about strikes, are not purely economic questions, 
apable of being settled without any reference to the authority 
f the Church. ‘On the contrary, it is a most certain fact 
that the social question is above all a moral and religious question, 
and for that reason must be settled by the principles of morality 
and according to the dictates of religion’ (Encyclical, Graves 
de Communi). 

“Now with regard to workingmen’s unions, although their 
aim is to procure temporal advantages for their members, never- 
theless those unions merit unreserved approval and are to be 
considered best calculated to procure the true and lasting good 
of their members which have the Catholic religion for chief 
foundation and openly follow the guidance of the Church. We 
have often proclaimed this Ourselves when the occasion presented 
itself in different countries. 

“Hence it follows that Catholic associations of this kind 
a sn a 


*This section is taken from The Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern 
World, pp. 205-210. 


“XI. Capitalists and workmen may themselves largely 
help towards the solution of the labour question, by institutions 
formed to give timely aid to those who are in need, as also to 
draw together and unite the two classes. Such are societies 
of mutual help, numerous private insurance societies, what are 
called ‘ patronages ’ for the young, and above all, workingmen’s 
unions (Encyclical, Rerum Novarum)’’} 


1 Motu proprio, Fin dalla Prima, On Christian Social Action, 
Dec. 18, 1903. 
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should be instituted and favoured in every way, certainly in 
Catholic countries and in all other regions besides, wherever jt 
seems possible by means of them to provide for the differen, 


“ Besides, these same trade unions, in order that Catholics: 
may join them, must abstain from every theory and every 


needs of the associates. Nor in the above-mentioned countries or of the competent religious authority. There must be nothing 
could it ever meet with approval, when associations which touch reprehensible from this point of view in their writings, words 
religion and morality directly or indirectly are in question, or acts. The Bishops must consider it amongst their most 
that mixed associations, that is, composed of Catholics ang sacred duties to observe how these societies act and to see that 
non-Catholics, should be favoured and propagated. For, to Catholics suffer no detriment from their relations with them.’ ! 
take one point, in associations of this kind, the integrity of In the Encyclical Letter, On the Social Order, Pope Pius XI 
faith and just obedience to the laws and precepts of the Catholic pas repeated the injunctions of Pius X with regard to neutral 
Church are exposed to grave dangers or certainly are liable trade unions. 
to be so exposed ....... “It belongs to the Bishops,”’ he says, ‘‘ to permit Catholic 
“We do not deny that it is lawful for Catholics, all due pre. workingmen to join these unions, where they judge the cir- 
cautions being taken, to work for the common good in co umstances render it necessary and there appears no danger 
junction with non-Catholics. This collaboration is licit, in x religion, observing however the rules and precautions re- 
view of improving the workingman’s lot, of arriving at fairer mmended by Our Predecessor of saintly memory, Pius X., 
conditions of work and wages, or for any other useful and ong these precautions the first and most important is that, 
honourable purpose. But in these cases, We prefer the coll- le by side with these trade unions, there must always be 


aboration of unions composed of Catholics with unions com- sociations which aim at giving their members a thorough 
posed of non-Catholics, by means of that skilfully devised form igious and moral training, that these in tum may impart 
of agreement known as the Cartel.” the labour unions to which they belong the upright spirit 
With regard to mixed unions in Germany, Pope Pius X hich should direct their entire conduct. Thus will these 
decided that they might be “ tolerated for the Catholic workers.” ions exert a beneficent influence far beyond the ranks of 
“This, however, We grant,’’ he says, “‘on condition that eir. own members.’ 2 
special precautions be taken to ward off the dangers which, The whole question of associations of employers and employees 
as We have said, are inherent in such organizations. The eceived further development in the Letter of the Sacred Con- 
chief of these precautions are as follows: First of all, care is _ regation of the Council to the Bishop of Lille (France), 
to be taken that the Catholic workers, who are members of une 5th, 1929. The following guiding principles are laid down 
these trade unions, be enrolled also in those Catholic associations in that document : 
for workingmen which are called Workingmen’s Associations (I) The Church recognizes and affirms the right of employers 
(Arbeitervereine). and employed to form industrial associations, either separately 
....'° The directors of these latter associations, aware t jointly, and sees in such organizations an efficacious hoe 
of the needs of our epoch, must teach the workingmen, especially owards the solution of the social question. 
with regard to their obligations of justice and charity, the “(II) The Church, under existing circumstances, considers 
precepts and laws necessary or useful for them to know 
thoroughly, in order that they may be able to act rightly in 
their trade unions and in accordance with the principles of 
Catholic doctrine. 


Encyclical Letter, Singulari quadam, addressed to the German 
Hierarchy, 24th Sept., 1912. 
‘Encyclical Letter, Quadragesimo Anno. 
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the formation of these industrial associations as morally 
necessary. 
“ (IIT) The Church encourages the setting up of such indus. 
trial associations. 
“ (IV) The Church desires that industrial associations shoulg 
be set up and administered according to the principles of the 
Christian Faith and Christian Morality. 
“(V) It is the desire of the Church that industrial associa- 
tions should be instruments of peace and concord, and with 
this object in view she suggests the institution of joint 
commissions (1.é., consisting of representatives of employers’ 
associations and trade unions) as a bond of union between 
them. 
“ (VI) It is the desire of the Church that industrial associa- 
tions organized by Catholics for Catholics, should be composed 
of Catholics, although it recognizes that particular circumstances 
may compel the adoption of a different course.” 
Protestantism and Liberalism, as we have seen, gave birth 
to unbridled individualism and ruthless competition, both 
inimical to solidarity in Christ. The various Collectivist ‘re. 
actions against the resultant abuses are purely naturalistic, 
and, as such, hostile to supernatural love of our fellow human 
beings as members of Christ. Catholics must endeavour to 
permeate society with the sense of our solidarity in Christ and 
of our obligation to treat others as members of Christ. a Then 
only will it be possible to unite all in harmonious striving for 
the common good, when all sections of society have the intimate _ 
conviction that they are members of a single family and children — 
of the same Heavenly Father, and further, that they are ‘ on 
body in Christ, and everyone members one of another’ (Rom 
XII, 5), so that ‘if one member suffer anything, all th 
members suffer with it’ (I Cor. XII, 26).’} 
It was this doctrine of our oneness in Christ that transforme 
the spirit of Roman society and gradually brought about thi 
abolition of slavery. The same doctrine, preached and practised 


will heal the evils of modern society. ‘“ Not bloody revolution 
put the inner force of the Church’s teaching,’ wrote Pius XI, 
«made the proud Roman matron see in her slave a sister in 
Christ. It is Christianity that adores the Son of God, made 
Man for love of man, and become not only the ‘Son of a 
Carpenter’ but Himself a ‘Carpenter.’! It was Christianity 
that raised manual labour to its true dignity, whereas it had 
pitherto been despised ....... 

‘Faithful to these principles, the Church has given new life 
to human society. Under her influence arose prodigious char- 
itable organizations, great guilds of artisans and workingmen, 
of every type. These guilds, ridiculed as ‘ medieval’ by the 
jiberalism of the last century, are to-day claiming the admira- 
ion of our contemporaries in many countries who are endeavour- 
g to revive them in some modern form. And when the Opposi- 
ion of others hindered her work and raised obstacles to the 
alutary influence of the Church, she has never ceased to warn 
bem of their error. We need but recall with what constant 
immmess and energy Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, vindicated 
yx the workingman the right to organize, which the dominant 
beralism of the more powerful States relentlessly denied him. 
ven to-day the authority of this Church doctrine is greater 
jan it seems ; for the influence of ideas in the realm of facts, 
hough invisible and not easily measured, is surely of pre- 
dominant importance. 

“It may be said in all truth that the Church, like Christ, 
goes through the centuries doing good to all. There would be 
to-day neither socialism nor communism if the rulers of the 
nations had not scorned the teachings and maternal warnings 
of the Church. On the basis of liberalism and laicism they 
wished to build other social edifices which, powerful and impos- 
ing as they seemed at first, all too soon revealed the weakness 
of their foundations, and to-day are crumbling one after another 
before our very eyes, as everything must crumble that is not 
grounded on the one comer stone which is Christ Jesus.’”? 


Fa oe 


'Cf. Matt. XIII, 55; Mk. VI, 3. 


1 Pope Pius XI Encyclical Letter, Quadragesimo Anno, On The Socta * Encyclical Letter, Divini Redemptoris, On Atheistic Communism. 
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THE WORKINGMEN’S GUILDS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


If this pamphlet helps to make Catholics more familiar With 
the ideas about which the Sovereign Pontiffs have been Writin 
for half a century, the translators’ work will be amply rewarded. 


CHAPTER | 


GODEFROID KURTH, HISTORIAN HISTORICAL SKETCH 

Godefroid Kurth, C.S.G., was born at Arlon, Belgium, oe guilds are one of the greatest needs of 
May 1th, 1847, and died at Assche, Brabant, January 4th, the working Classes. Man is not intended to live alone : 
1916. He was a Professor at the State University of Liége in the thousand difficulties of life, he needs the support of his 
from 1872 to 1906, and then Director of the Belgian Historica} fellows, and, in his turn, he is bound to hold out a helping hand 
Institute in Rome from 1906 to 1916. He was Secretary. of ¢ those of his brothers who are in distress. This is especially 
the Royal Historical Commission and Member of : The Academ: true of the working classes. In isolation they are weak and 
of the Catholic Religion (Rome) ; the Royal Society of Literature lefenceless. In fraternal union with their comrades, they can 
(London) ; the Royal Academy of Belgium and various other gm wonderful societies from which they can always obtain 
learned societies. Amongst his published works, the bes p and protection. 
known are: Les Origines de la Cwilisation Moderne ; L’ Eglis The Catholic Church, that mother so full of care for all her 
aux Tournants de Histoire ; Sainte Clothilde ; Saint Boniface ; shildren, but above all for the poor and the weak, provided 
Clovis ; La Cité de Liege au Moyen Age; Manuel de I’ Histoive dim irably for this social need. Under her influence and with 
de Belgique. Of these, L’Eghse aux Tournants de Il’ Histoirve aid, workingmen’s guilds arose in splendid fashion all over 
has been translated into English under the title, The Church atholic Europe. These magnificent associations were the 
at the Turning Points of History, by Right Rev. Mgr. Victor lory and the strength of the workers of humble means, and 
Day, Vicar-General of the Diocese of Helena, U.S.A. These lourished wonderfully throughout the Middle Ages. In those 


tail taken from the Introduction to that work. days they shared the respect which was everywhere shown to 
ees the Church herself, but according as religion lost its hold on 


the minds and hearts of the peoples, the prosperity of the guilds 
began to decline. Yet they are so necessary to the world that 
they have come down through the ages from the very dawn 
of Christian society and they have never ceased to form an 
integral part of civilization. 

Every century has benefited by: them, with the single excep- 
tion of our own. The nineteenth century alone has seen working- 
Men isolated from one another, with no bond between them, 
teduced to the condition of grains of dust blown about by the 
wind, and finally falling into an undeserved state of misery 
and misfortune. What was the reason of this ? Because the 
Tench Revolution in its furious hatred of religion wanted to 


DENIS, FAHEY, C.S:Sp 
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destroy everything that religion had created, and the guilds ship of Christ through the Catholic Church was required for 
were the first victims of that lust of destruction. All working. entrance, as also the fulfilment of -the duties, religious and 
men ought to know and detest the Chapelier Law of June 14-27 moral, that go with the Catholic name. Every guild was: under 
1791, of which the first article runs as follows: “‘ As one of the the protection of a saint, whose feast was celebrated with great 
fundamental principles of the French Constitution is the _ solemnity, and'to whom it dedicated a chapel, if possible, or, 
annihilation of every kind of guild for citizens of the same if its means did not allow of that, at least an altar, in the parish 
status or profession, it is forbidden to re-establish them, under church. All guilds considered it an honour to figure in a body 
any pretext or in any form whatsoever.” at the great religious feasts, especially in the processions, wherein 
It may be truthfully said that that law constituted the most they unfurled their banners, and had their position assigned, 
abominable crime ever committed against the interests of the according to an unvarying tradition. The patronal feast usually 
workingman during the nineteen hundred years of Christianity. came to an end with a merry banquet, at which all the guilds- 
Nearly all the misfortunes of the modern worker have arisen men met in friendly companionship, and from which licence 
from the fact that, when large-scale industry took its rise, he was excluded, but jollity never lacking. 
found himself deprived of the numberless resources with which The guildsmen fulfilled the obligations of fraternal charity 
guild organization would have furnished him, to prevent economic _towards one another. In all the great moments of life the 
decay. worker found his fellow guildsmen around him, to share his 


Let the modern worker, therefore, read this little work which happiness on the day of his marriage, by their presence at the 
is written specially for him. He will see from it the enviable estivities, and to pay him the last respects at his death. Joys 
position to which the guild-system raised workingmen in former d sorrows were in common : everybody prayed for everybody 
times: he will learn upon what conditions he will be able, if Jse : religion lent dignity to rejoicing and afforded consolation 


he wishes, to win back his lost position in society. n bereavement. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
Most of the guilds organized a scheme of mutual assistance 


CHAPTER Il 


_ among their members and came actively and charitably to the 

GENERAL IDEA OF THE GUILD aid of those who had fallen into misfortune. Cflentimes they 
DEFINITION OF THE GUILD gave a dowry to the daughters of the poorer colleagues or 

What was a workers’ or an artisans’ guild in the Middle defrayed the expenses of the education of their orphans. Thanks 
ines: to a small subscription, sick members were, during the time 
It was a society composed of people of the same profession they were incapacitated for work, in receipt of an income that 
who, animated by feelings of fraternal charity as members of Preserved them from destitution. Several guilds even found 
Christ, banded themselves together to practise their craft the means of assuaging the more cruel kinds of suffering outside 
honestly, to watch over the interests of their members, and their own ranks, and bestowed ample alms on leper-houses 


to give loyal service to the public. and hospitals. 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN THE GUILDS THE GUILDS AS CIVIC PERSONALITIES 


Born of the solidarity of the Mystical Body of Christ, the ' The guilds were recognized by the civil authorities as institu- 
workingmen’s guilds carried the imprint of their origin. Member- tions of public utility and enjoyed all the advantages of civic 
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obliged to assist. Everybody was entitled to give his opinion 
and the secret of the debates was strictly guarded. If it should 
pappen that the secret was betrayed by the wife of a guildsman, 
it was the guildsman himself who was punished, for it was with 
reason presumed that she could not have spoken, if he had 
kept good guard over his tongue. 

When the guild’s decisions concerned the general interest, 
they had, like the statutes, to be submitted to the supreme 
authority of the locality for ratification. The supreme regional 
authority left to the guild the task of regulating conditions 
of work, but they took the most meticulous care to see that 
the measures adopted by the guilds were not contrary to the 
general interest and the common good. 


personality. They had their funds, their premises, their coats 
of arms, their banners, their archives, their seal, their revenues - 
in one word they had everything that a rich and influential] 
person has. Above all they had their own regulations drawn 
up by themselves which constituted for them a veritable charter. 
They had, it is trie, to have their charter approved either by 
the municipal council or by the supreme authority of the region - 
but the intervention of these higher powers was ordinarily 
limited to a simple function of control with a view to prevent 
conflicts either between the crafts themselves, or between the 
crafts and the general interest or common good of the com- 
munity. Apart from this the autonomy of the guilds was 
complete, and they regulated their own affairs without any 
outside interference. 


POLITICAL ROLE OF THE GUILDS 


The guilds were more than civil personalities; they were 
also political personalities, that is to say, they had their say 
in communal affairs, and a very considerable part in the election 
of the communal magistrates. In many towns they had the 
lion’s share, so that, to have the right to vote at all, it was 
necessary to be registered as a member of some guild. But 
this rigidly democratic system was far from being the best, 
because it took no account of other social bodies which had 
the right to be represented in the communal or municipal council, 
and because it put guilds of very unequal importance upon 
equal footing. The system which divided the electors into 
categories, each of which had a place in the election proportionate 
to its importance, was far preferable. ‘Such, notably, was the 
electoral system of Dinant which grouped the entire population 
into three classes : the burgesses properly so called, the copper- 
beaters who formed the most important guild in the town and. 
lastly, all the other crafts as a body. The two former groups 
nominated nine councillors each and the third, twelve: there 
resulted a council of thirty members which truly realized what 
would nowadays be termed the proportional representation of 
interests. 


THEIR METHOD OF GOVERNMENT 


They were governed by their own members, freely elected, 
according to a mode of election that varied from guild to guild 
and from town to town. It is a curious thing, but one finds 
on studying their electoral procedure, that these worthy artisans 
of other days had foreseen and eliminated most of the abuses 
that we are trying to get rid of to-day. It must be added that _ 
everybody was obliged to vote, and no one, except for most 
serious reasons, might refuse to accept a charge conferred upon 
him by vote. On the other hand, the statutes generally forbade 
the appointment of anyone to the same office twice in succession. 

The elected heads of the guild were the governors or deans, 
either two or four in number. They were assisted by several 
assessors, by a clerk or secretary, a fund-holder or treasurer, 
and they had one or more servants under their orders. Their 
duties were manifold. They summoned the meetings of the 
guild, presided over their deliberations, saw to the carrying out 
of the rules, collected the subscriptions and defended its rights 
against all attacks. When important affairs were in question, 
they convoked a general meeting at which all members were 
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was sternly excluded from membership. The insignia of their 
profession were held in honour and were proudly displayed 
on their banners. Everywhere, whether in processions in peace- 
time, or in military expeditions, the standards, decorated with 
the miner’s pick or the carpenter’s saw, could be seen fluttering 
proudly alongside the pennons that bore the heraldic lions of 
the knights. To this day the armorial bearings of the crafts- 
men or workers may be seen in many a chapel of our larger 
churches adorning the windows where they were placed by 
the guilds, and when the sun lights up their brilliant colours, 
one seems to see, as it were, the workers themselves, transfigured 
by religion, resplendent in all the imperishable glory and 
magnificence of Christian toil. 


In a word, the worker, or craftsman of the Middle Ages was 
not kept at a distance from the voting urn, or deprived of the 
right of taking part in public affairs. The humblest toiler, 
equally with the proudest patrician, was interested in politica] 
life: it was anything but forbidden ground to the man who 
lived by the work of his hands. 


THE GUILDS AND MILITARY SERVICE 


Men who enjoyed such rights might well be glad to fulfj 
their duties. So it was that the workers were, in general, 
doughty soldiers who gladly took up arms for the defence of 
their country. Every guild formed a special company, so 
that, even in the army, fellow-guildsmen remained comrades 
fighting side by side, shoulder to shoulder. Many glorious 
victories were won by these valiant men whom the knights 
looked down upon and scomfully called them the foot. It 
was the “ foot’ of Flanders who, in 1302, won the great battle 
of the Golden Spurs over the flower of the French chivalry. 
The Walloon “ Foot’’ were equal to the Flemish. In 1213 
at the battle of La Warde de Steppes it was the butchers of 
Liége who decided the day and cut to pieces the nobility of 
Brabant. 


CHAPTER Ill 


THE GUILD HIERARCHY 


DIGNITY OF LABOUR 


What has been said shows the high idea the guilds had of 
work. Every craft was held to be an art to which one was 
obliged in conscience to devote all one’s attention. Even as 
no distinction was made between worker and burgess or bour- 
geois, so no distinction was recognized between artisan and 
artist. The two terms were synonymous and more than one 
marvellous masterpiece of the Middle Ages came from the hands 
of a modest craftsman.1 There was a proverb for a flawless 
product to the effect that it was made “ by the hand of a work- 
man.” We shall now see at what cost the workers of other 
days attained this degree of technical superiority. 


SOCIAL POSITION OF THE GUILDS 


Thanks to their union and their mutual understanding the 
artisans or workers attained a high social standing in their 
towns. They were, in fact, the most important element. They 
were not then relegated to a social level inferior to the burgesses 
or bourgeoisie; they themselves formed the bourgeoisie, so 
that the digtinction made nowadays between the bourgeoisie 
and the workers was to them unknown. Far from being ashamed 
of being toilers, they were proud to be such, and had a singularly 
delicate sense of professional honour. Anyone who by his 
conduct or his associations besmircled the guild’s escutcheon a ge ee ee 


‘See Belloc’s Essay: “On Unknown People” in ‘On Something.” 


* Or “ unmounted rank-and-file.” It is difficult to render the meaning * The Proverb survives in such phrases as ‘‘ A Workmanlike Transla- 
of the old French word employed by the author (Tvanslators tion” (Tvanslators’ Notes). 
note). 
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THE APPRENTICE 


In the first place, it was a principle of theirs, that before 
practising a craft, it’ was necessary to be master of it, and in 
order to be master of it, it was necessary to learn it. So it 
was that anyone aiming at a profession began by being 
apprenticed to it under a master. The apprentice had to be 
a Catholic, and, normally, of legitimate birth. He had also 
to be of a certain age, usually not less than twelve or thirteen 
years. Guarantees were exchanged before the master accepted 
the responsibility of an apprentice, and the parents handed 
their child over to him. This gave rise to a true contract clothed 
with the solemn forms that attested the importance of the 
affair. The contract of apprenticeship was sometimes signed 
in presence of the assembly of the guild, sometimes even before 
the aldermen in the guild hall, but always before witnesses 
chosen by beth parties. The reciprocal engagements entered 
into were committed to writing and ratified by the craft itself 
as well as by the public authority. 

The contract established the same relations between the 
master and his apprentice as between father and child. The 
master undertook to have the apprentice live in his house, 
to support and train him as his own child, to look after his 
religious and moral life with the greatest care, to guard him 
“by door and bolt,” and in especial fashion to teach him his 
trade perfectly. The apprentice on his side was bound to look 
upon the master as his father, to honour him, to obey him, 
to fulfil faithfully the clauses of his contract and finally not 
to leave him before the time agreed upon. Such were the 
chief conditions on both sides, but one would never be finished, 
if one were to explain in detail the many precautions that were 
taken to safeguard all the rights of both parties. 

The term of apprenticeship was usually long. Few and far 
between were the crafts wherein it lasted only two or three 
years ; most of them required four or five years, and in some 
particularly difficult trades, like that of the goldsmiths or the 
weavers, it could last eight and even ten years. There was 
an additional reason fot prolonging it. Generally, apprentices 
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paid the master nothing, not even for board and lodging, and 
were consequently a cause of no small expense to him, at least 
during the early years, and justice demanded that they should 
reimburse him by working a little beyond the time needed for 
their formation. This professional instruction was an immense 
poon for the apprentice. He was entitled to it and the master 
was bound in conscience to give it to him. In order that the 
master might not be led to neglect the education of the child, 
he was forbidden to have more than a certain number of 
apprentices. In many crafts this number was limited to one 
or two or- three. If it were found that a master was failing 
to instruct an apprentice, the latter had the right to have the 
contract annulled, and, in this case, the guild-assessors found 
another master for him. 


THE JOURNEYMAN 


At the end of his apprenticeship, the apprentice took his 
place on the next rung of the guild ladder and became a journey- 
man, which, properly speaking, means a workman. Ordinarily, 
the years of apprenticeship were followed by one or two years 
travel abroad to complete the technical education of the young 
worker. This was called in France and Belgium “ the tour 
of France.’ Carrying on his back a knapsack containing his 
few belongings and beguiling the way with many a joyous song 
the young workman went from town to town, stopping where 
he found work or pleasure, then passing on to visit new parts, 
becoming acquainted as he went with men and things. A 
conscientious and honest workman had in that way a fruitful 
supplementary training which brought him into touch with 
the more varied and less well known side of his art. He was 
generally sure of a hearty welcome, for everywhere he went, 
companies of journeymen opened their ranks to him and made 
it their business to find him occupation. The masters were 
nothing loath to employ strangers once these had furnished 
proof of their professional education. Often the advent of a 
stranger brought new methods into the workshops and thus 
improved the traditional ones. On returning to his own dis- 
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trict or country, the journeyman entered into the service of 
a master and took his place in the ranks of the profession. [¢ 
he was unmarried, the master kept him in his own house, “ by 
bread and tankard,’’ as the old expression had it. Still, many 
guilds objected to this living-in, on the ground that it interfereq 
with family life. In any case the unmarried worker was the 
exception, and from the moment he married he went to live 
apart and set up his own household. Many were content all 
their life long with the calm and peaceful existence of the 
journeyman. They were assured of their daily bread, and 
at the end of their day’s work they found by their own fireside 
that modest competence and that complete independence which 
gave risé to the proverb : ‘‘ A poor man in his own home is a 
king.”’ 


THE MASTER 


The more ambitious aspired to the rank of master-craftsman. 
Master-craftsmanship was, however, not easily attained. It 
was necessary to pass an examination and to submit to a series 
of tests similar to those in our universities. ‘Manual labour 
was honoured equally with the liberal professions and the diploma 
of master-shoemaker, for instance, had to be striven for just like 
the diploma of engineer or lawyer. 

A jury composed of master-craftsmen presided at the examina- 
tion, which comprised a theoretical and a practical section. 
The theoretical section consisted of questions put by the jury 
on the principal points connected with the profession. Certain 

of the questionnaires have come down to us, and it is easy to 
see that the questions were no child’s play. Printers, for 
instance, had to prove that they knew how to read Greek, and 
were expert in Latin. The practical part of the examination 
was, however, by far the more important. The candidate had 
to make .a “ masterpiece,’ either under the eye of the jury, 
or at least in circumstances such that fraud was impossible. 
It was the jury that chose the task to be executed. The follow- 
ing examples will give an idea of the high degree of technical 
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proficiency demanded from the master-craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages. A mason had to make an arch in stonework and a sect’on 
of a spiral staircase. A house-painter had to paint a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin. A tailor had to make a priest’s stole 
and a woman’s dress. A cook had to prepare a large joint, 
two soups, six entrées, five roast dishes and nine side-dishes. 
How many masters of to-day would fail to qualify if called upon 
to pass such tests ! 

Once he had graduated as a master-craftsman, a man was 
received into the guild on taking an oath to keep its statutes 
faithfully. Thenceforward, he had, as our ancestors expressed 
it, “the use and freedom of the trade.’”” A master could open 
a workshop, employ journeymen and apprentices, give himself 
up to the practice of his profession with all the advantages 
attached to it and take a part in the meetings of the guild. 
Mastership was the highest degree of the craft-hierarchy and 
the man who had attained to it had no other ambition than 
to be always worthy of it. 


RESULTS OF THE HIERARCHICAL ARRANGEMENT OF WORK 


One thing is certain, beyond possibility of contradiction : 
all these precautions taken to train good workmen and good 
master-craftsmen had excellent results. The things that were. 
made in the Middle Ages were, nearly always, excellently made. 
To this day amateurs hunt for old chests, old locks, old manu- 
scripts, old brass-work, in a word, for all that remains of the 
arts and crafts of former days. In them is found a deftness 
of touch and a perfection of finish that are truly amazing. Here 
it is a door-hinge, there again a wooden moulding, or a miniature: 
Manuscript which cost the craftsman incredible efforts. A 
piece of work well done lasted an indefinite length of time, 
so that dresses were handed down by will, and were worn from 
‘generation to generation. We still have books of six hundred 
years ago which are just as perfect as the day they left the 
hands of the copyist. 
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a third party on the same conditions. It was made utterly 
;mpossible to acquire raw materials at a cheaper rate than one’s 
fellows and so secure a formidable initial advantage over them 
which would have continued through all the stages of production, 
and would have been a primary source of inequality. 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW THE SYSTEM WORKED 


Since the French Revolution, owing to the decay of the senge 
of solidarity in the Mystical Body and the suppression of the 
guilds, men have come to think of life as a battlefield where 
the weak are destined to become the victims of the strong, 
They call this the struggle for existence. These sinister notions 
have nowhere wrought such havoc as in the realm of industry. 
Competition has there become the sole rule and every man 
tries to produce at the cheapest in order to sell at the cheapest : 
for thus all his rivals are crushed. Everybody now realizes 
that to achieve this happy result either the workers’ wages 
must be lowered or the public must be cheated in regard to 
the quality of the goods. 

In the Middle Ages people thought differently. They believed 
men were made for mutual assistance not for mutual cannibalism. 
Their first concern was that the worker might be able to live 
honourably on the product of his labour, and that the public 
might be loyally served for their money. To this end every 
necessary means was adopted to prevent that unbridled com- 
petition through which some become unduly rich by exploiting 
their fellowmen, and reducing multitudes of them to misery. 


COMMON WORKSHOPS 


Where necessary the guild placed at the disposal of all its 
members instruments for use at their work. Thus the tanners 
pad a stripping-mill which all could use in turn. Similarly 
the rope-makers, the dyers and other crafts had common work- 
shops, where all the guildsmen could carry on their work. 


RULES GOVERNING PRODUCTION 


Private workshops were, none the less, in the majority, but 
he work carried on in them was the subject of exacting regula- 
ions drawn up with a view to ensure the good quality of the 
goods produced. In general, the workshop had to be on the 
ound floor ; it had to give on to the street, to be adequately 
ghted, to be always open to inspection by the appointed mem- 
bers of the craft who came to see that all was being carried 
out according to the prescribed rules. It might be said that 
the public themselves assisted at the making of the goods they 
bought, for, as a general rule, the shop and the workshop were 
one. 

It would take too long to enter into the details of the rules 
governing and specifying the method of production of each 
article. Every effort was made to exclude fraud, and the 
statutes of each craft pursued any infringement with a vigilance 
and a strictness that were not easily outwitted. Punishment 
was meted out not only for the use of bad raw materials, but 
also for faulty methods of production and even for those methods 
which, without being fraudulent, yet rendered difficult the 
detection of fraud. In this connection some crafts had a 
detailed code. Thus, for example, the cloth-makers regulated 


THE PURCHASE OF PRIMARY GOODS 


Many guilds were organized into co-operative associations 
for the purchase of raw materials which were shared out equally 
between the associates: this often lessened to a considerable 
degree the cost for each individual member. The guilds which 
left their members to themselves in the matter of replenishing 
their stocks, nevertheless kept a close watch lest anyone should 
attempt cornering. If a guild-member got a good bargain he 
was obliged to make it known to his fellow-guildsmen, so that 
they could enjoy the same advantages. Furthermore if he 
had succeeded in making a satisfactory deal with a supplier, 
any of his brethren ‘was entitled to come into the bargain as 
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the whole period of the annual fair. On that occasion, the 
arrival of strangers who left no stone unturned to attract cus- 
tom, would have been enough to recall the guild to a sense of 
ust dealing and to keep prices at an equitable level. Moreover, 
the masters in each craft had themselves the right, during the 
whole year, of selling the produce of foreign industry provided 
jt was submitted beforehand to the control of experts or of an 
examining board appointed by the guild. Competition, subject 
to these restrictions, not only had no ruinous effects on the 
guild, but prevented producers from forming combines to 
dominate the market : it also forc2d home-industry to maintain 
always a high standard of production so as to keep its patrons. 


the length and breadth of the pieces of stuff, the quantity ang 
the quality of the thread, the kind of material, etc. It wag 
the same with the upholsterers and the goldsmiths, in a word, 
in all the trades that involved complicated methods of pro- 
duction. 

Once the article was thus finished under the eyes of the 
public, it was still necessary in several trades, to submit it to 
the inspection of the experts before it could be put up for sale, 
Were it found wanting, it was either torn up or destroyed or 
sold as rubbish. Only if it had all the qualities required by 
the statutes did the experts authorize its being offered for sale; 
in this case it was usually stamped with the guild seal. 


SALE 


CHAPTER V 


Usually wares were sold at home in the workshop, but many 
trades had a hall also where every guild-member, on payment 
of a small contribution, had his own stall. Finally, the great 
annual fairs of the neighbouring towns gave everybody an 
opportunity of getting rid of his surplus stock on an international 
market where there were great crowds and intense commercial 
activity. 
But the guild watched with the most anxious care to see 
that buying and selling went on under conditions of the strictest 
equality. Hours of sale were limited; the degrading modern 
system of unrestrained boosting of one’s wares was forbidden ; 
nobody had the right to attract to himself a buyer who stopped 
before a colleague’s stall—still less was it allowed to sell at a 
price below that fixed by the guild. 


THE CONDITION OF THE WORKERS 


From what has preceded, it can be gathered, that the con- 
ditions of the workers in the Middle Ages were better than 
they are to-day. In fact, once see to it that unchecked com- 
petition does not force the master to go on lowering his scale 
of wages, and there is every chance that the worker will have a 
_just remuneration for his work. 

On the other hand, the régime of small-scale industry (the 
consequence of measures taken to ensure equality between 
masters) was also very favourable to the worker. The immense 
distance which to-day separates the worker from the master 
was utterly unknown to the craftsman of the Middle Ages in 
many trades. Ordinarily the master had begun by being a 
craftsman himself; similarly the craftsman had every chance 
of becoming a master himself some day. Master and crafts- 
man had worked together at the same tasks, in the same work- 
shops, in the same brotherly deference to the sacred law of 
toil. They ate at the same table, often lived under the same 
toof, and in every way lived the greater part of their lives 
together. Their social standing was not appreciably different. 


GUARANTEES ACCORDED TO BUYERS 


One must not conclude from this last mentioned veto that 
the public, to whom good articles were guaranteed, were obliged 
to pay arbitrary prices. Of course, if the guild had the absolute 
right to fix prices, such an abuse could have arisen. But the 
guild itself had to reckon with foreign competition which, though 
excluded in ordinary times, enjoyed perfect freedom during 
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The master’s. profit was just about double the wages he paid 
to one of his craftsmen, and even in that was included what 
he needed as a return for the capital invested and for'the upkeep 
of his establishment. Their interests were almost identical, 
and as for causes of friction between them, they were far fewer 
than to-day. 

Religion was there too insisting that the craftsman should be 
respected as a human person raised to the dignity of member 
of Christ, and not exploited like a machine or a beast of 
burden. All the arrangements we are going to pass in review 
were inspired by this fundamental principle of the Divine Order 
of the world. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Women were given a position demanded by the dignity of 
their sex and by their duties as mothers of families. They 
were not excluded from work: indeed there were some guilds 
exclusively for women, as for instance, the Milliners’ Guild. 
A widow could carry on her husband’s industry for her own 
profit, and if she took a second husband from among the journey- 
men of the same craft, he acquired the mastership by the fact 
of his marriage without having to pass the test. But the women 
always worked at home, occupied in a way suited to their sex 
and their strength. At Valentia, in Spain, there was a proverb 
which ran like this: ‘‘ The wife at home: the husband in the 
workshop.” 

The shameful promiscuity of the factory such as many industrial 
districts still tolerate, would have filled our ancestors with 
loathing. They would have been indignant at seeing women and 
young girls going down into pits that are the grave of womanly 
honour. Those that were employed in the coal industry never 
worked anywhere except above ground. 

As to children, they were not allowed to work until they had 
attained a certain age which varied according to the nature 
of the work involved. Very rarely did they work until they 
were ten or twelve years old, and then, the less strenuous tasks 
were assigned to them. 
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LENGTH OF THE WORKING DAY 


Neither did anyone think he had a right to overwork adult 

workers. In the first place, the greater number of crafts strictly 
forbade night work. The duration of day work was ordinarily 
estimated by the duration of daylight, so that in certain crafts 
it was eight hours in winter and sixteen hours in summer. In 
a, day of sixteen hours, however, an hour and a half was allowed 
for dinner and half an hour for what we should nowadays call 
‘“‘tea.”’ Moreover, work ceased on the afternoon of Saturday 
and of the eves of feasts. Finally, in estimating the length of 
the working day the difficulty of the work was fully taken into 
account. 
Our Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical On the 
Condition of the Working Classes, says that the number of hours 
in the working day should be proportioned to the physical 
strength of the worker; he adds: “‘ Those who work in mines 
and quarries, and extract coal, stone and metals from the bowels 
of the earth, should have shorter hours in proportion as their 
labour is more severe and trying to health.”? Now this injunc- 
tion of the Sovereign Pontiff was realized in the Middle Ages. 
The miner’s day in Germany was only eight hours, and in the 
Liége district, six. This is a remarkable example of the. anti- 
quity as well as the continuity of the precepts of the Church 
in a matter which so closely touches the most vital interests 
of the working class. 


THE SUNDAY REST 


But daily labour, even though not excessive, would end by 
wearying men out and brutalizing them. Science has shown 
how they need to rest on the seventh day in order to recover 
their strength fully, while religion teaches that the seventh 
day is equally necessary for fulfilling ont’s duties towards God 
and one’s neighbour. The Lord’s Day was kept, as it should 
be kept. 


1 Rerum Novarum, Catholic Social Guild Translation (Tvanslators’ 
Note). 
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Religion and the workers’ interests were in accord here as 
in everything else, for there was no rigorism in the application 
of the divine precept. Some trades, in order to cope with 
unforeseen needs, authorized one or two of their members, 
in turn, to keep their shops open on Sunday. This was done 
notably by the goldsmiths of Paris in the time of Saint Louis. 
The money gained on that day, however, was considered sacred, 
and was put into a special box that was exclusively reserved 
for works of charity. It is easy to imagine what attraction 
the day of rest had for the worker, seeing that after having 
sanctified it by the practice of religion, he consecrated the 
remainder of it to the family circle. Master of himself, shaking 
from his clothes the dust of work, and from his heart the burden 
of care, uniting himself more closely to God, and immersing 
himself in the supreme calm that seemed to come down from 
heaven to earth, he gained reserves of physical strength for 
the rest of the week and renewed, at their source, all the noble 
sentiments that stir the human heart. The unfortunate dis- 
coverers of the secular Sunday that is called “‘ Blue Monday ” 
are ignorant of all these things ; their so-called rest, given over 
to drink, is nought but an extra drudgery leaving behind it 
shame and misery. 


SALARY OF THE WORKERS 


A question so important as that of the worker's wage was 
naturally not left to caprice. Competition being restricted 
within just limits, the spurious “iron law of wages ”’ did not 
exist. Yet it is not easy after all to say what the workers got 


in terms of modern money. On the one hand, the value of: 


money has very much changed at various periods and we do 
not know it exactly for each period. On the other hand a 
great number of workmen were boarded and lodged at the 
master’s house, and that naturally counted as part of their 
salary. A good table was kept; there was plenty of meat, 
and beer or wine was drunk at each of the two meals. We 
have the accounts of the mines at Forez in France for the middle 
of the fifteenth century and we find therein that the workers 
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were adequately nourished, that their beds were excellent 
and that in winter there were fires in their sleeping rooms. At 
akout the same period in Germany, some of the masters com- 
plained that their craftsmen demanded more than one kind 
of meat at supper. ‘‘ That is unreasonable,” they said—and 
everybody will agree that they were right. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE 


In the Middle Ages no one dared to hold that a worker’s 

wages need not be sufficient to keep himself and his family. 
As a matter of fact there was no discussion about the minimum 
wage, but everyone paid it. It was fixed, sometimes by the 
guild itself, sometimes by the commune, and sometimes again 
by the King, that is to say, in modern language, by the “‘ State.” 
At Ghent, the master, on taking up his position, had to swear 
never to work himself or to make others work at.a wage below 
the fixed one. In 1708, the commune of Tirlemont, in fixing 
the scale of wages for masons, enacted that if the master-mason 
lowered the wages of his workers, he should be obliged to charge 
the public a correspondingly lower price. This was an ingenious 
precaution to prevent the lowering of wages, and it must, doubt- 
less, have been effective. 
But general rules drawn up by the commune, or by the State 
had not enough elasticity to be capable of being applied to 
all the particular cases that arose at different times and places. 
Accordingly, it was the guild for the most part that fixed the 
scale of wages. Now, as we have seen, the guild or corporation 
was composed of workers as well as masters. The workers 
had their say in the election of the assessors or board of examiners 
and often they chose a certain number of the members of this 
board, while leaving the choice of the rest to the masters. In 
these circumstances the fixing of a minimum salary was the 
outcome of an agreement between masters and journeymen. 
A better method could not be devised. 

Disputes were not, of course, entirely obviated, but let an 
example be given (it is a very attractive one) of the way in 
which such disputes were settled. In 1325 in the Drapers’ 
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Guild at Liége a dispute arose between the masters and the 
artisans, on the subject of wages. How did they settle it? 
They agreed to nominate a commission of arbitration consisting 
of four members, all experts in the craft, of whom two were 
chosen by the masters and two by the artisans. This com- 
mission, which thus represented both sides, put a decisive end 
to the quarrel. The guild was so content with the decision 
that we find the commission of arbitration again functioning 
on several occasions during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Its decisions were subject to no appeal and were sanctioned 
by stern penalties. If, on being ordered by it to do so, a master 
had not paid the artisan within three days the wages that were 
his due, the commission could forbid all artisans of the guild 
to work for him. 


THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


It was everywhere recognized that the artisan had the right 
to cease work if his wages were not paid. The miners of the 
iége country called a strike a “ pit holiday-making.” As 
human nature is everywhere weak since the Fall, the use to 
which they put this right was not always praiseworthy. When 
minds became excited a strike was called for the flimsiest of 
motives, and sometimes lasted disproportionately long. The 
strike of the artisan-bakers of Colmar, called in 1495, lasted 
ten years. 


VETO ON COALITIONS 


The masters, we may rest assured, were not at the mercy 
of their artisans, or obliged to accept all their conditions. In 
the first place, the professional education of the guild sufficiently 
enlightened the workers with regard to the limits of their natural 
rights and thus prevented them from formulating unreason- 
able demands. Next, they were forbidden to form coalitions 
with a view to wresting from the masters an increase of wages 
or a diminution of the working hours per day determined by 
the whole trade. In addition, the masters were forbidden to 
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pay wages in excess of those fixed by the guild for that would 
have disorganized its functioning and ruined those of the guild- 
members who could not afford to pay the increased wages. 
The regulations were never preoccupied with the interests of 
one of the parties to the exclusion of the other; they always. 
strove to do full justice both to artisan and master. If the 
measures taken in favour of the workers were more numerous 
it was because they had the greater need of protection, on 
account of their weakness. 


VETO ON THE TRUCK SYSTEM 


Amongst abuses, there is one which cries to heaven for 
vengeance : it is the detestable practice which the English call 
the “‘truck-system.” This consists in paying the worker at 
least part of his wages in goods, on which the master makes 
a profit. Since the French Revolution, this criminal practice 
has spread almost everywhere. Our ancestors denounced it 
and severely condemned it. Here are the noble words of the 
Prince-Bishop of Liége, John Theodore of Bavaria, in his enact- 
ment of 4th September, 1745: ‘‘ An abuse so flagrant and so 
reprobated by all laws, human and divine, must be regarded 
as a defraudation of the wages earned by the poor worker in 
the sweat of his brow. So unjust is it that nothing more is 
needed to call down the anger of God upon those who practise 
it or who. seek to hide it. Wherefore we solemnly declare that 
the instructions given on this subject, on May 22nd, 1739, and 
Feburary 8th, 1742, should be carried out to the letter. In 
future all merchants of weapons and nails, all. cloth-makers 
and other traders, as also all manufacturers and masters of 
factories and mines without exception, must conform to those 
instructions and pay the salaries of those whom they employ, 
in cash and not otherwise.” 

Thus spoke a Bishop, just as the French Revolution was 
preparing to destroy his principality. Up to the very last 
moment, the Catholic Church remained faithful to the cause 
of the worker, and the destroyers have succeeded in setting 
up the institutions “destined to safeguard popular liberty ” 
only by walking over her prostrate body ! 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE REVIVAL OF THE GUILDS 


The hour has struck for the reorganization of labour and 
for the calling together of the workers to defend their interests, 
by grouping them, as in former times, in associations for mutual 
assistance. Pope Leo XIII asks for it and everywhere the 
workers are answering his call. After the harsh winter of a 
hundred years which has passed over the guilds, they are now 
beginning to blossom again everywhere, like trees at the approach 
of Spring. If God shall breathe into them the breath of life, 
they will restore to the world of the factory and the workshop 
the social rank which these have lost; they will weld anew 
the golden chain of Catholic tradition; they will give a new 
direction to the march of civilization. Needless to say, it is 
not question purely and simply of a return to the past, for 
political and social conditions have changed. Centralized 
States exist everywhere; large scale industry, thanks to the 
coming of the machine, has taken the place of the small; the 
market for goods has become international. The guilds of 
the Middle Ages, which had an organization adapted to a state 
of affairs so different from our own, could not now render us 
the service they once did. But the principle that gave birth 
to them, the principle of the solidarity of the members of the 
Mystical Body, remains ever the same and can be as fruitful 
to-day in new applications as it once was. One of these applica- 
tions will be found in the modern equivalent of the guild, namely 
the Christian Syndicate or Vocational Group. Adapted to 
the manifold needs of the modern way of living, inspired by 
the spirit of brotherly love, between members of Christ actual 
and potential and nourished by the full doctrine of the Mystical 
Body,, it will become the means of restoring order and justice 
in the place of modern economic confusion. 

If it be asked how can this be, the answer is that the Christian 
Corporation or Vocational Group will restore the full Christian 
idea of work: “‘In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy 
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bread.’ This divine oracle has a double significance. It 
means that man must work, for work is divinely ordained, 
but also that work shall sustain the worker and enable him 
to develop his personality in and through Christ. There will 
be a complete change, the moment society realizes that the 
second part of the divine oracle is addressed to society itself. 
None of the abuses which degrade the modem workshop will 
be allowed to subsist. People will return (never to forsake it 
again) to an organization of labour which is not a Utopia seeing 
that it actually functioned for centuries to the satisfaction 
of all. The hard-working and honest artisan will no longer 
have to face excessive hours, insufficient wages, and insecurity 
as to the future. Those sophists will be laughed to scorn who 
in order to defend all these abuses allege the determinism of 
economic laws. The so-called laws which oblige industry to 
be unjust will not be allowed to prevail against the Law of 
God which makes of Justice the cornerstone of society. 

May the Mystical Body of Christ and the guild be the motto 
of all workers! May they insert it at the beginning of their 
statutes and embroider it on the silk of their standards! Above 
all, may they engrave it on the tablets of their hearts ! 


TRANSLATORS’ NOTE 


The union of Christian charity and justice in social relations, 
which were the fundamental principles of the guild organization 
of the Middle Ages, have been beautifully expressed by Pope 
Pius XI, in the Encyclical Letter On the Social Order. ‘‘ Clearly 
charity,’ he writes, “cannot take the place of justice unfairly 
withheld. But, even though a state of things be pictured in 
which every man receives at last all that is his due, a wide field 
will nevertheless remain open for charity. For justice alone, 
even though most faithfully observed can remove the cause 
of social strife, but can never bring about a union of hearts 
and minds. 

“Yet this union, binding men together, is the main principle 
of stability in all institutions, no matter how perfect they may 
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seem, which aim at establishing social peace and promoting 
mutual aid. In its absence, as repeated experience proves, 
the wisest regulations come to nothing. Then only will it be 
possible to unite all in harmonious striving for the common 
good, when all sections of society have the intimate conviction 
that they are members of a single family and children of the 
same Heavenly Father, and further, that they are ‘one body 
in Christ, and everyone members one of another’ (Rom. XII, 5), 
so that ‘if one member suffer anything, all members suffer 
with it’ (I Cor. XII, 26). Then the rich and others in power 
will change their former negligence of their poorer brethren 
into solicitous and effective regard ; they will listen with kindly 
feeling to their just complaints, and will readily forgive them 
the faults and mistakes they possibly make. Workingmen 
too will lay aside all feelings of hatred and envy, which the 
instigators of social strife arouse so skilfully. Not only will 
they cease to feel weary of the position assigned them by Divine 
Providence in human society; they will become proud of it, 
well aware that every man by doing his duty is working use- 
fully and honourably for the common good, and is following 
in the footsteps of Him, Who, being in the form of God chose 
to become a carpenter among men, and to be known as the 
Son of a carpenter.”’ 
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